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AVING heard people confidently 
affirm, that the Pamphlet, con- 
taining Obſervations relative to the Rup- 
ture with Spain, was Mr. P—'s own, I 
was induced to inſpect it; but ſoon per- 
ceiving the want of the grand characte- 
riſtick of that Gentleman's productions, both 
in ſpeaking and writing, which are em- 
B belliſhed 
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belliſhed with a language of his own for- 
mation, beyond the reach of Grammar and 
Dictionary, I rejected the report; and, on 
farther enquiry, was told, that it was writ- 
ten with his approbation, and compoſed 
of his materials. But as that worthy Pa- 
triot, in an Honourable Aſſembly, very 
lately recommended, with great apparent 
earneſtneſs, an amneſty of every thing 
paſt, and expreſs'd his warmeſt hopes, 
that we would look forwards only, and 
_ unanimouſly concur in joint efforts for 
the public good, I cannot yet prevail on 
myſelf to believe, that it came, in any 
ſhape, from that Gentleman ; for is it 
poſſible, that he ſhould fo ſoon forget his 
declarations, as to be the firſt to diſturb 
that peace, which he adviſed, with ſuch 
uncounterfeited fincerity? By what hard 
fate can one ſuppoſe him, doomed to a 
conduct, directly oppoſite to his moſt 
{ ſolemn profeſſions? Has he ever ſhewn 
himſelf guilty of inconſiſtencies, and ſelf- 
_ contradictions ? ---- Many people com- 
mended 
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mended much this ſpeech, which ſeemed 
calculated to promote the behaviour juſt 
mentioned, and looked on it, as the beſt 
and wiſeſt which he had ever made; for 
this reaſon, amongſt many others, more 
weighty perhaps, that the longer and ſtricter 
the enquiry, the worſe a certain cauſe, 
which poſſibly he may have ſome inclina- 
tion to ſupport, would appear. 


As to the contents of the book, the author 
boaſts what he could haye done, had all 
letters, for ſix years paſt, been publiſhed. 
Is he conſcious, then, how little able he is 
to defend his-patron from what doth ap- 
pear? The world however in general 
ſeems vontent with the light which has 
been thrbwn on thoſe affairs. 


I do not wonder this Gentleman is not. 
As our author has began a diſpute, by a 
compariſon of theſe letters, which I wiſh 
had, and perhaps would better have been left 


dormant, I will beg leave to conſider them, 
B 2 in 
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in one light, in which he has not examin- 
ed them; I mean in point of decency; and, 
that point having been conſidered, will pro- 
ceed to what ſeems his object, buſineſs. The 
other part I do not by any means blame 
him for paſſing over in ſilence, for which 
perhaps there will appear ſufficient reaſon. 
Buſineſs is certainly the moſt eſſential con- 
ſideration ; yet decency is an uſeful conco- 
mitant, and even neceſſary for carrying on 
buſineſs, I muſt ſubmit to the conſideration 
of others, whether, in the one only diſpatch, 
which we here find of Mr. P---'s, ſome- 
what of that haughtineſs of temper, which 
has been complained of, on other occaſi- 
ons, doth not appear, with reſpect to our 
S.---n, For inſtance, p. 1. © The King's 
ſervants were unanimouſly of opinien,” wich- 
out any mention hitherto made of the King, 
but as relative to his ſervants, and as tending 
only to deſcribe their moreconfiderable per- 
ſonages. He proceeds, © and ſubmitted to 
* his Majeſty, that a peremptory declara- 
© tion, &c.“ the ſervants all the while, not- 
with 
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withſtanding the formal uſe of the word 
ſubmitted furniſhing the primum mobile. 
Doth not this ſurpaſs the famous Ego & 
Rex meus? for, in Cardinal MWolſey's expreſ- 
ſion, the King is made a principal as 
well as the Cardinal. Would not one 
think that the Crown was in 'tutelage ? If 
it had been in tutelage, would this have 
been a proper reſpect obſerved towards it ? 

—And yet this regards a King, who, not 
only for his goodneſs, is the object of his 
people's adoration, but is equally eſteemed 
on account of his abilities, 


TI ſhould abuſe my reader's time, was I 
to detain him, in examining the perfor- 
mance before me, from firſt to laſt ; it 
would be endleſs to animadvert on every 
thing which lies open to animadverſion. 
But to give a ſpecimen of what is to be 
expected from this Gentleman's impartia- 
lity, candour, and abilities, I will ſelect 
from many things (which do not at all fall 
ſnort of this particular one, which J ſhall 


cite, 
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cite, in any of the above- mentioned reſpects) 
a paſſage, in which Lord Egremont and 
the new miniſtry (to uſe his own phraſe) 
are cenſured, with as great facility and heed- 
leſſneſs as ſeverity. It begins, p. 37. Let 
e me next remark how dextrous the new 
ce miniſtry here were in endeavouring to 
&« deceive themſelves. In the anſwer deli- 
ce vered to the Count de Fuentes by the 
« Earl of Egremont, Dec. 3 1, it it ſaid the 
© ambaſſador at the court of Madrid, by 
* a diſpatch dated the 28th of October, 
« was ordered to demand in terms the 
« moſt meaſured, however, and the moſt 
te amicable, a communication of the treaty 
ce recently concluded between the courts of 
C Madrid and Verſailles, or, at leaſt, of the 
ce articles which might relate to the inte- 
e reſt of Great Britain, and To CONTENT 
„ HIMSELF WITH ASSURANCES, in caſe 
© the Catholic King offered to give any, 
te that the ſaid engagements did not contain 
te any thing that was contrary to the 
« friendſhip which ſubſiſted between 

ce the 


1 


te the two crowns, or that was prejudi- 
« cjal to the intereſts of Great Britain, 
te ſuppoſing that any difficulty was made 


e of ſhewing the treaty.” Page 48. of the 
Spaniſh Papers, Quarto edition, 


The new miniſtry are now got off from 
the true ground, which was the memorial 
of Spaniſh affairs verbatim ſent from Ma- 
drid, and the letter of Lord Briſtol's of Au- 
guſt 31, with the incloſures; and have 
confined their view to the ſingle point of 
the late treaty, or the family-compact, 
Every thing relative to the final inten- 
tions of Spain, concerning which Lord Briſ- 
tol is ordered in Mr. Pitt's letter, ſo early 
as July 28, to come to categorical and ſa- 
tisfactory declarations, is omitted in this 
demand, and Lord Briſtol is ordered to 
confine himſelf to the new treaty. This I 
agree with Lord Egremont is certaialy 
* no equivocal proof of dependance on the 
good faith of the Catholic King, in ſhew- 
e ing him an unbounded confidence in fo 
| important 
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« important an affair, P. 49, Spaniſh Pa- 
pers. How merited, we have ſeen from 
what paſſed in the latter months of the ne- 
gotiation ; and in all probability ſhould ſee 
more glaringly, if the whole negotiation, 
ſince the acceſſion of his preſent Catholic 
Majeſty, were communicated to us. From 
that unbounded confidence the new miniſtry 
loſt fight of the moſt offenſive and hoſtile 
matter in the memorial of July 23, and 
the papers of Auguſt 31, attacking the dig- 
nity of the crown of England, in a manner 
ſurely far more unbecoming and inſolent 
than that ſpirit of haughtineſs and diſcord, 
which, ſays Mr. Wall, “ dictated that 
« jnconſiderate ſtep, and which, for the 
© misfortune of mankind, ſtill reigns ſo 
© much in the Britiſh government, which 
«© made in the ſame inſtant the declaration 
Hof war, and attacked the King's digni- 
« ty.” Spaniſh Papers, p. Ve 


It is plain they were accommodating 


themſelves at any rate te tamely to become the 
dupes 
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dupes of Spain; for all they deſired by the 
diſpatch of the 28th of October, was an 
aſſurance of the innocence of the treaty in 
que ſt ion (pag. 23, Spaniſh papers) and they 
paſſed by every thing elſe, though of the 
moſt hoſtile tendency. Conſcious of this, 
Lord Egremont, at the end of his anſwer 
to the Count de Fuentes, December 3r, 
pleads guilty, for himſelf and his brother 
miniſters, to the charge that may be exhi- 
bited againſt them, of an intentionally fa- 
cile and willing credulity, when he ſays, 
«© But fortunately the terms, in which the 
* declaration*(Fuentes's) isconceived, ſpare 
* us the regret of not having received it 
e ſooner ; for it appears at firſt ſight, that 
e the anſwer is not at all conformable 
4 to the demand. We wanted to be in- 
* formed, if the court of Spain intended 


* That the ſaid treaty is only a convention between 
the family of Bourbon, wherein there is nothing 
that has the leaſt relation to the preſent war. Fuen- 

te's note, delivered to Lord Egremont, Dec. 25, 


L to 
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«. to join the French, our enemies, to make 
« war on Great Britain, or to depart 
« from their neutrality ? Whereas the an- 
* ſwer concerns one treaty only (all that 
ce as aſked by the diſpatch of 28th of Oc- 
ce tober) which is ſaid to be of the 15th 
ce of Auguſt, carefully avoiding to fay 
ce the leaſt word, that could explain, in 
ce any manner, the intentions of Spain to- 
« vyards Great Britain, or the further engage- 


«« ments they have contracted in the preſent 
ce criſis. In the diſpatch indeed of Lord 


| Egremont to Lord Briſtol, of November 
19th, in anſwer to Lord Briſtol's letter of 


November 2, pag. 32, the new miniſtry 
amend their own queſtion, and at laſt de- 
mand “ a preciſe and categorical anſwer 
ce from the court of Madrid, relative to their 
te intention with regard to Great Britain in 
ce this critical conjuncture, which brought 
on the rupture, on the 1oth of December, 
and is preciſely what was directed by Mr. 
Pitt ſo early as July 28. 


So 
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So far the Obſervator on the Papers rela- 
tive to the Rupture with Spain, As to 
the firſt part of the charge, the only excuſe, 
which I can deviſe, in favour of the Author, 
1s a preſumption that he is ſubject to deli- 
riums, and was actually under that diſorder 
at the time of writing ; in which caſe his 
friends are the perſons to blame, who did 
not debar him from pen and ink, knowing 
his itch for publiſhing ; for ſurely he was not 

ſenſible, that he was making citations from 
a piece drawn by Lord Egremont, for juſ- 
tification of the nation, in the eyes of Eu- 
rope, at a time, when the criſis was over, 
and a rupture commenced, and not from 
the inſtructions ſent to the Britiſh ambaſſa- 
dor at Madrid, while thoſe affairs were in 
agitation, If the writer was not diſturb- 
ed in his underſtanding, I hope, for the ho- 
nour of my country, that he is not an Eng- 
liſnman. I muſt and will infiſt, that Eng- 
land could not have given birth to a man, 
who, while an Engliſh officer of ſtate, in the 
proper and neceſſary execution of his duty, 
C 2 is 
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1s ſetting forth the moderation of his nation, 
to the greateſt advantage, and is combating 
a Spaniard in front, takes advantage of that 
| ſituation, in that inſtant attacks him in 
flank, and attempts driving a poignard to 
heart, Imuſt and will infiſt, that no Bri- 
ton could be guilty of ſuch an act, which 
muſt excite, not only the indignation of his 


fellow citizens, but even the ſcorn of a 
generous enemy. And yet we find another 


inſtance of the ſame black nature, p. 41. of 
this ſame performance, 


But do not the letters themſelves, ſent by 
Lord Egremont to the Britiſh Ambaſſador 
at Madrid, lie open to the view of the 
whole world? Take then that ground; 
examine there the propriety of Lord Epre- 
mont's conduct. | 


In the diſpatch of October the 28th (pag. 
21. of the Spaniſh papers) Lord Egre- 
mont's words are, © As the court of France 
* has affected to give out that Spain was 

* ON 
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te on the point of entering into the war, 
« which language has been induſtriouſly 
e propagated, in moſt courts of Europe; 
« his Majeſty therefore thinks that the Ho- 
c nour of his Crown, and the Intereſts of 
te his People, equally call for an explanation 
« with regard to this already too much 
* credited report.” And in the ſame diſ- 
patch of October the 28th (pag. 22. of 
the Spaniſh papers) it is ſaid, © It is there- 
fore the King's pleaſure, that your Ex- 
e cellency ſhould uſe the molt preſſing in- 
&« ſtances to Mr. Wall to obtain ſuch com- 
« munication as is above-mentioned,” 


In another letter of the ſame date, 
October the 28th, ſecret and confidential, 
the Ambaſſador is inſtructed in the man- 
ner following. In cafe you find in- 
e ſuperable objections to ſuch a communi- 
« cation as is expected in my moſt ſecret 
« letter of this date, and that in lieu 
* thereof it ſhould be propoſed to give his 
5 Majeſty ſolemn aſſurances of the inno- 


s cence 
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te cence of the treaty in queſtion with re- 
% ſpect to the King's intereſts ; in ſuch 
e caſe, your Excellency is not totolly to 
© reject the alternative, but to take it ad 
© referendum to be tranſmitted to your 
ee court: Provided always that the faid 
* aſſurances be given upon his Catholic 
« Majeſty's royal word, ſignified in writing 
either by the Spaniſh Secretary of State 
to your Excellency, or by the Conde 
© de Fuentes to the King's Secretary of 
ee State here, and not otherwiſe.” 


In the firſt place, From theſe quota- 
tions it is manifeſt, that not only a com- 
munication of the treaty, but an explana- 
tion with regard to the intentions of Spain 
for entering into the war, was demanded 
by this diſpatch of October the 28th, and 
the moſt preſſing inſtances required to be 
uſed for obtaining it ——Either then I 
muſt take ſhame to myſelf, as having quoted 
words not to be found in the letters, or 


that will lie at this Author's door, from 
which 
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which honour (J hope) will ever protect 
mine: The Reader will eaſily decide on this 
affair, by having recourſe to the letters 
themſelves. 


In the ſecond place, Any man, who 
ſhall examine this diſpatch, with expecta- 
tions from this Gentleman's affurances, of 
finding any mention of the 15th of Auguſt, 
will be greatly diſappointed. Not one 
word of the 15th of Auguſt is there ; and 
the treaty is deſcribed, only by theſe words, 
« The treaty acknowledged to have been 
e concluded between the courts of Madrid 
te and Verſailles, or of ſuch articles thereof, 
eas can by particular and explicit engage- 
% ments, immediately relate to the intereſt 
« of Great Britain, or in a more diſtant 
« or general view of affairs, be any ways 
* conſtrued to affect the ſame in the pre- 
&« ſent conjuncture. This treaty is men- 
tioned in Mr, Pitt's letter to Lord Briſtol 
of the 23th of July 1761, as acknowledged 
by the D. de Choiſeul, to have had its 


exiſtence 
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exiſtence before the firſt overtures of France 
for the particular peace with England; 
that is, before the 26th of March 1761. 
Nor doth any thing appear, relative to the 
1 5th of Auguſt, till after the rupture, in 
the note, delivered by the Count de Fuentes, 
to the Earl of Egremont, October 2 5th, 

1761, which is anſwered the 31ſt of the 
ſame month by the Earl of Egremont, 
in whoſe anſwer the evaſive diſtinction of 
a particular treaty, concluded the 1 5th of 
Auguſt, is, with proper ſpirit, ridiculed 
and. exploded; and yet, from this very 
action of rejecting the intended impoſition, 
as ſoon as offered, this Author argues an 
intentionally facile and willing credulity 
in the new miniſtry ; ſo that for the future 
(I ſuppoſe) if one ſees a man walk with un- 


common agility, one ought to conclude, 
that he has not the uſe of his legs, or that 
he cannot mount a horſe, becauſe one ſees 
him ride. In all probability the engage- 
ments of Spain, taken with France, relative 

| to 
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to Great Britain, were previous to January 
1761, as will be ſhewn hereafter, 


This writer ſays, The new miniſtry are 
now got oft the true ground, which was 
the memorial of Spaniſh affairs, verbatim 
ſent from Madrid, (from which by the 
by Mr. Pitt inſtructed Lord Briſtol to open 
a retreat, provided the final intentions were 
explained) and the Jetter of Lord Briſtol's 
of Auguſt 31, with the encloſures ; and 
have confined their view to the ſingle 
point of the late treaty, or the family-com- 
pact. Every thing, relative to the final in- 
tentions of Spain, concerning which Lord 
Briſtol is ordered, in Mr. Pitt's letter, fo 
early as July 28, to come to categorical 
and ſatisfactory declarations, is omitted in 
this demand, and Lord Briſtol is ordered to 
_ confine himſelf to the new treaty.” In 
this affirmation, we have proved, from the 
letters themſelves, that this gentleman has 
the misfortune of not being ſeconded by 
the beſt friend which a man can have, viz. 

D Truth, 
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Truth. — And as to diſtinctions made bet- 
ween treaties and intentions, he rings the 
changes on theſe words, till he works him- 
felf into perplexity. 


Lord Egremont, in his anſwer to Count 
Fuentes, dated 31ſt December, with great 
propriety, diſtinguiſheth between treaties 
containing hoſtile intentions, and treaties 
not containing hoſtile intentions ; if he 
meant to adopt his thoughts, he loſt Lord 
Egremont's idea, and attained none of his 
own, For it is evident enough, that, in 
ſome late treaty (tho' perhaps not in that of 
the 15th Auguſt, yet in the other probably 
mentioned by the Duke de Choiſeul, as pre- 
vious to the overtures from France) the in- 
tentions and reſolutions of Spain (if ſhe had 
really formed any hoſtile ones) were de- 
clared, in written engagements with France; 
becauſe it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, if ſhe in- 
tended, and was fully determined to join 
with France againſt Great Britain, that ſhe 
would neglect reaping all the advantages 

which 
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which ſhe could claim from ſuch merit, 
by expreſs ſtipulations with France ; from 
which it appears, that, to know the con- 
tents of the treaty, made between France 
and Spain, relative to Great Britain (of what- 
ever date it was) and to know the diſpoſi- 
tion of Spain towards Great Britain, whe- 
ther hoſtile or no, amounted to the ſame 
thing. This remark neither tends to 
juſtify or blame the new miniſtry, and ſerves 
only to ſhew, what one is to expect from 
the clearneſs of the underſtanding of this 
writer, who raiſes a phantom from his own 
brain, in order to fight it, 


I have but one farther remark to make 
on this ſpecimen, which I have ſelected; 
it 1s that part where the author ſays, © In 
ce the diſpatch indeed of Lord Egremont's 
* to Lord Briſtol, of November 19, in an- 
c {wer to Lord Briſtol's of November 2, 
« p, 32, the new miniſtry amend their 
* own queſtion, and at laſt demand a pre- 
* ciſe and categorical anſwer from the 

5 *© court 


| 
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« court of Madrid, relative to their inten- 
« tion with regard to Great Britain, in this 
« critical conjuncture; which brought on 
te the rupture on the 1oth of December, 
c and is preciſely what was directed by 
« Mr. Pitt, as early as July 28.” The 
rupture was bronght on by the declara- 
tion which Lord Briſtol, by Lord Egre- 
mont's inſtructions, was ordered to make, 
viz. that a refuſal of an explanation would 
not be looked on by his Majeſty in any 
other light, but as an aggreſſion on the part 
of Spain, and as an abſolute declaration of 
war. | 


In Mr. Pitt's diſpatch of July 28, no in- 
ſtruction of this ſort is to be found ; which, 
however, was no more than in common 
prudence was neceſſary, previous to a de- 
claration of war; for Spain might have 


been governed, in her equivocal behaviour, 


by various other motives, than a real diſpo- 
fition of attacking Great Britain. It would 
be caſy to mention many, which, though 
" "I not 
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not founded perhaps in ſound judgment, 
ſtill are not ſo far removed from it, as an ac- 
tual intention of entering into war with 
Great Britain, fince experience has ſhewn,. 
that when, in contradiction to the obvious 
principles of common intereſt, harmony 
has been unhappily interrupted between the 
two nations, Spain has always been the 
greateſt ſufferer. But the chicanery, 
inſolence, and perfidy of Spain had, it 
ſeems, been enormous during fix years ne- 
gotiation, I hope, however, for the ho- 
nour of our Great Miniſter himſelf, this 
country has not ſuffered, for fix years paſt, 
inſults from Spain, which ought not to 
have been ſuffered in peace ; and that the 
meaſure was but juſt complete, which 
punctilio and prudence would admit, ex- 
actly on the 18th of September 1761, tho' 
Lord Briſtol intimates, that greater inſo- 
lence was ſhewn in General Wall's paper of 
January 1761, than in the laſt, which was 
received by Mr, Pitt. 


As 
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As fo much has been ſaid concerning 


the time ſuffered to elapſe before the de- 
ciſion of our Spaniſh affairs, by a certain 
Gentleman and his friends, can they have 
pretence for blaming thoſe, who ſhall re- 
tort on them their cenſures, and convince 
them, that the war, which they carry on 
with ſuch violence againſt others, is capable 
of being removed to their own doors *. 
— What then ſhall we ſay, if, on ſtrict 
examination, it ſhould appear, that this 
very Gentleman, who has raiſed his voice 
ſo high on this occaſion, has been him- 
ſelf the molt defictent in this reſpect? You 
will ſay, How can this be? Did he not 
cry aloud for a war? did he not break with 
the miniſtry ? did he not fly in the face of 
Majeſty, becauſe he could not ſucceed in 
this purpoſe? All this we acknowledge ; 
but are ſuch always the moſt free of guilt, 
who raiſe the greateſt clamour ? In com- 


| * Thoſe who have glaſs in their houſes, ſhould 
be cautious how they begin throwing ſtones, 


mon 
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mon life, is this looked on as a certain teſt 
of innocence ? Is not the contrary practice 
every day followed, to a degree of being 
noted by a proverbial expreſſion, though 
too coarſe to be repeated here? Is it not a 
common art to create diſorder, thereby to 
facilitate eſcape ? Mr. Pitt ſhewed him- 
ſelf violent, I own, for a Spaniſh war; fo 
violent, that many wiſhed, and perhaps 
wiſh ſtill, that he had not ſhewn himſelf 
ſo violent. But when? the 18th of Sep- 
tember 1761. Had Mr. Pitt, whoſe pro- 
vince, whoſe buſineſs and duty it was, in- 
cumbent on him from the ſtation which he 
held in the ſtate, diſcovered in time the 
intrigues and treaty carried on between 
France and Spain, which were moſt pro- 
bably formed into an actual engagement 
before January 1761. (The D. de Choiſeul 
acknowledges, that there were engage- 
ments taken with Spain before the 26th of 
March, that is, before the overtures from 
France, and Lord Briſtol's letter of Auguſt 
3 11t, received September the 1 1th, declar- 
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ing, that the ſtile of General Wall's encloſed 
paper (which gave ſo much offence to Mr. 
Pitt) was leſs peeviſh, than what was fo 
ſtrongly exhibited in January preceding, 
furniſheth great probability, that thoſe en- 
gagements exiſted, at leaſt at that time, and 
perhaps long before ; which engagements 
muſt have likewiſe been preceded bya courſe 
of negotiation. If then Mr. Pitt had, by 
proper diligence, diſcovered what was in 
agitation between the two courts, perhaps 
the French ſchemes might have been ren- 
dered abortive, by the abilities of ſo great a 
flateſman ; had he diſcovered thoſe tran- 
ſactions, even ſo late as when they were 
firſt grown up into ſetfled engagements, a 
categorical anſwer might haye been de- 
manded on the ſame footing on which 
it was at laſt put, and the affair brought to 
an iflue, juſtified in every ſtep by prudence, 
long before the time, when his eyes were 
firſt opened for him, with regard to the 
exiftence of ſuch engagements, 


If 
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If he had been poſſeſſed of timely cir: 
cumſpection, and penetration, he would 
have had no need to have complained (with 
an angry acknowledgment of having been 
duped) that the engagements of Spain and 
France had been as dijingenuouſly ſuppreſſed, 
as they were in the moment inſolently pro- 
"duced, I make no queſtion, that endea- 
vours will not be wanting to transfer that 
blame, which on this account muſt neceſſa- 
rily reſt on ſome one, to ſome other ſhoul- 
ders, in eaſe of Mr. Ps. It has been the 
faſhion, I own ; but it is now ſomewhat 
out of date, to attribute to, him whatever 
was right ; to others, whatever was wrong. 
This was a happy fituation, it muſt be con- 
feſſed; and was of fingular uſe in German 
affairs, till the people becoming habituated 
to them, that maſk was fairly thrown aſide. 
In the preſent caſe, I will leave others to 
decide, whether a Secretary of State is not 
as anſwerable for the conduct of a Mi- 
niſter ſent abroad, as a General for the be- 
haviour of a ſubordinate officer ſent on a 
i E party, 
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party, when the Miniſter is nominated with 
the approbation of the Secretary, and a 
courſe of buſineſs gives him an opportunity 
of putting his abilities to the proof? But, in- 
dependent of this queſtion, I will venture to 
aſſert, that it is a Secretary's duty to employ 


| ſpies and emiſſaries of his own in all courts 


of Europe within his department, and that 


there ought to have been ſuch employed 


even at the court of France, at the court of 
France pieferable to all the courts of Eu- 
rope, for there one might expect to find the 
ſource of any evil machinations againſt Great 
Britain; that, in general, Secretaries can 
themſelves have very little ſhare in procure- 
ment of intelligence (the great object of 
their office) but by ſuch means, Ambaſ- 
ſadors, where they reſide, may make good 
middle-men, between Secretaries and their 
ſpies; but the life and ſpirit of buſineſs 
proceed from the Secretary: he ought to be 
the primum mobile, and infuſe vigour thro' 
the whole. Small is the merit of a Secreta- 
ry, who, reſembling a dead letter-box in a 

poſt- 
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poſt-office, 'is merely the cold receptacle 
of what news ſhall happen to be ſent to 
him ; an ative Secretary ought to be at 
work, in gaining the clue, and unravelling 
the ſecrets and negotiations of foreign ſtates, 


Can it be ſuppoſed, that the Spaniard 
has been idle all this while, from before 
January to the latter part of July, during 
which time our Miniſter never dreamt of 
hoſtile intentions ? It had been more to the 
purpoſe, if, inſtead of giving old ſtale ac- 
counts, the author of the Obſervations had 
exhibited ſome ſtate of Spain, and its do- 
minions, at the latter part of the laſt year, 
on ſome good authority. Perhaps his pa- 
tron, as capable as ſome figure him to be, 
had it not to furniſh, though at that time 
in a ſtation where that knowledge was re- 
quiſite.ä— Can any thing be more ridicu- 
lous, than people juſt awaked out of their 
ſleep, raving and crying, Let us haſte, let 
us make hurry to ſurpriſe thoſe, to take 
thoſe unawares, who have taken their own 

E 2 time 
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time fof awaking us? For till the Duke de 
Choiſeul thought fit to twitch our dormant 
Miniſter by the ear, he was in perfect ig- 
norance of theſe important affairs.— Was it 
poſſible, that, amongſt many other (per- 
haps ſtronger) motives, this circumſtance of 
the unſpeakable ſupineneſs of a reputed 
able Miniſter could have any weight, 

with thoſe who endeavoured to precipi- 
tate us into a war with Spain? Was there 
any pique, on being ſo long duped? Any 
hope of covering it from the eyes of the 
world, by cutting ſhort the affair? Perhaps 
the weakeſt thing (for many reaſons) ever 
done by a miniſtry, was that act, which gave 
admittance to Mr. Buſſy into this country, 
where he did an infinite deal of miſchief, 
and in no reſpect were our affairs advanced 
by it. I acknowledge the Obſervator's hu- 
mour in the frontiſpiece, propoſed to be 
worked up by Hogarth ; but could not the 
ſame artiſt find in ſome other tranſactions, 
wherewithal to furniſh out a curious picture 
of a ſly-viſag d Frenchman, laughing, and 
ſneer- 
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| ſneering at an angry miniſter, looking tog 


ſomewhat filly, whom he had long abuſed, 
and had juſt made acquainted with engage- 
ments, all complete and finiſhed, nearly 
reſpecting his maſter's intereſt; of which, 
notwithſtanding to that minute, he knew 
not a ſyllable.— Is this the man, who has 
watched, night and day, over the affairs of 
ſtate ? In whoſe praiſe ſo many- tongues 
have been * hired to cry aloud? With 


whoſe applauſe three kingdoms have re- 


ſounded ?—One cannot ſay, 
Who would not laugh, if ſuch a man there be ? 


for the misfortunes of one's country form 
too melancholy an object to occaſion laugh- 
ter. But one might ſay, | 


Who would not weep, if Billy P— be he? 


* See two pamphlets, entitled, An addreſs to the 
city of London; and, The continuation of the addreſs. 
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